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$1,000 to $2,500 higher than those which the University 
is able to offer and in the face of local competition on 
the part of city and county schools in North Carolina 
in some of which salaries run from $600 to $1,200 above 
those of full professors in the University the amount 
depending upon the length of service, the day of dis- 
integration is at hand unless the situation is remedied 
and instantly. 

The second reason for increased maintenance is 
that the University has also to furnish instruction of 
strictly University grade. To teach 125 members of 
the Graduate School, to instruct men and women in the 
School of Education, the School of Commerce, the 
School of Law, the School of Medicine, the School of 
Public Welfare, and other professional departments, 
requires in addition to a scholarly faculty, highly spe- 
cialized apparatus and library facilities, all of which are 
costly, but are absolutely essential to sound work. 

The University is also required to maintain special 
services which it renders directly to the people of the 
State who cannot come to the campus for regular pro- 
longed instruction. Its publications, its work with 
study clubs, its efforts in behalf of the high schools, 
its institutes for road engineers, its Summer School 
for teachers, its conferences for civic organizations, its 
rural engineering services, its economic and social sur- 
veys all call for expenditures and all are of distinct 
value to North Carolina. 



And finally an institution which molds student life 
and ideals must make sure that its buildings and grounds 
and general surroundings furnish an environment which 
stimulates and inspires. Men pass through college but 
once. Imperceptibly they fix their standards of conduct 
and living in their student days, and what these are, 
whether fine and high and of the kind to uplift and 
enrich the community into which they go, depends in 
large measure on what they become accustomed to 
within college walls. To provide this environment calls 
for the expenditure of money. The fact tbat the Uni- 
versity in days gone by has of necessity failed to pro- 
vide it on account of lack of money has resulted dis- 
advantageously to the men sent out by it as leaders in 
the cultural life of the State. 

In presenting this double program for buildings and 
maintenance the University is asking nothing of the 
State except that it may return it, with interest, in serv- 
ice to the people. In spite of the lack of buildings and 
meager support in former years, it has ever held 
aloft a beacon light for the guidance of North Carolina's 
feet. Today it revently cherishes the praise of Zebulon 
Baird Vance expressed in the words "More has been 
done here for the true glory of North Carolina than 
any where else." Its sole request at this hour is that 
its arms may be strengthened to do the larger task that 
awaits it. 



TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 



By L. A. WILLIAMS 

The University of North Carolina 



FOR present purposes the meaning of the term 
"teaching" will be confined to the field of public 
school work. While in many, perhaps in the 
majority of respects, what could be said about teaching 
in public schools applies with equal force to teaching 
in private schools or in college and university. Never- 
theless the point of view concerning public school teach- 
ing needs the emphasis right now more than does the 
point of view about college teaching. 

First of all I hold no brief for teaching except as it 
is a legitimate field of professional endeavor. Teaching 
is not a convenient stepping stone to a life work, it is, 
on the contrary, a field sufficiently large and sufficiently 
important to be considered as a life work. More than 
this, teaching is not a missionary enterprise any more 
than the public school is an eleemosynary institution. 
I have no desire to present the claims of teaching as if 
it were a charity and a sacrificial offering. Teaching 
on one side is a field of endeavor based on a sound 



economic basis as a business enterprise and subject to 
the laws of business procedure even as a manufactur- 
ing industry. Finally, teaching lays no claim to atten- 
tion as a field of service. It has wonderful opportu- 
nities for service but its claim for recognition does not 
rest on that basis. 

I would not urge any young man or young woman 
to go into teaching who is not convinced of the solid 
worth of the claim it presents as a profession, as a 
life endeavor, as a field of labor to which he or she 
can honestly give the best and the whole of life even as 
to law, medicine or the ministry. 

The profession of teaching rests its claim for con- 
sideration on the fact that it deals with the making of 
life. It has two sorts of material with which to work, 
or rather it works upon one sort of material through 
the medium of another sort of material. Specifically, 
that is, teaching has to do with the all-round develop- 
ment of boys and girls, young men and women using 
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textbooks, apparatus, play, physical exercise, drama, 
music, etc., etc., as the medium through which to secure 
this development. It is the function of the teacher so 
to utilize the school environment of the boys and girls, 
young men and young women as to make it possible for 
these pupils to develop to the full in a normal manner 
the abilities and capacities with which they are born 
into the world. It is the function of teaching, that is, 
not to "make brains," but to give the proper nourish- 
ment to head, heart and hand by which brain power, 
fine feeling, a strong body, may grow and develop as 
nature intended. 

To be very concrete about this matter let us take the 
actual situation in a modern classroom. A teacher has 
— or should have — about 30 boys and girls to a class. 
If we could analyze in detail each of these 30 we should 
find no two exactly alike in their abilities, or in their 
environment, or in their likes and dislikes, or in their 
physical stamina and powers of physical growth. Each 
one has a different set of possible reactions to a given 
situation; what would interest one would pall on an- 
other, what would make one eager would make another 
antagonistic, what would seem to one a source of eager 
investigation would seem to another a source of mere 
playfulness. It is the function and privilege of the 
teacher so to present the subjects of study, or to arrange 
the play periods, or to present concrete illustrations as 
to arouse the indifferent, curb the over-enthusiastic, 
pacify the hostile, direct the eager, set one to work and 
another to play and by so doing develop within all that 
poise, equilibrium, balance, measure, temperance, — call 
it what you will — that was so dear to the Grecian idea 
of perfection. The teacher has to provide the nourish- 
ment according to nature and nature will do the rest. 

Contrary to the popular conception the teacher is 
not a pourer-in and drawer-out of facts. The mind 
and brain of the pupils is not a cold storage plant for 
ideas, words, thoughts and facts. Pupils are live, grow- 
ing, changing, developing realities and it is the func- 
tion of the teacher to help them develop these instincts, 
habits, tendencies, desires, appetites, capacities to think, 
to remember, to reason, etc , etc., ad infinitum by pro- 
viding proper and adequate food for growth. 

So then what the future generation is to be rests in 
the hands of the teacher today. The teacher is mak- 
ing destiny for every pupil in his care. If the teacher 
succeeds in helping the pupils to develop the abilities 
with which they are born to the fullest degree those 
pupils will make a success of their own lives and bring 
riches into the lives of scores and hundreds of others — 
and likewise — to the degree the teacher fails to aid 
those pupils in securing a proper development to that 
degree these children as men and women will make a 



failure -of their lives. So, then, the teacher holds 
destiny for the lives of men and women as it were in 
the palm of his hand. The teacher makes or unmakes 
civic ideals, moral concepts, intellectual principles, laws 
of life and living, in every field, civic, religious, indus- 
trial, domestic, educational, moral, aesthetic, commer- 
cial, and what-not. 

Take a single field of life activity as an illustration. 
Who made possible the delusion of the Germanic peo- 
ples as to the invincibility of German arms and the 
super-worth of German civilization (Kultur)? For 
forty years the state had s6 thoroughly controlled in 
detail of schools of Germany that the Imperial Govern- 
ment decreed absolutely what should be taught as 
lessons of political as well as of moral belief. This 
Imperial Government saw to it that the children were 
taught to believe in the righteousness of might ; in the 
ultimate domination of the German Emperor over the 
whole earth through a campaign of force and might; in 
the entire impossibility of defeat for German armies 
and in the righteousness of any measure that would 
bring German Kultur into dominating power over the 
entire globe. It was the teacher in the schoolroom who 
created the morale of the German armies and who had 
been creating and developing this morale over a period 
of twenty-five, thirty, and forty years. No less was it 
the work of the teachers which made possible the 
morale of the non-combatants and made them willing 
not only to sacrifice sons, wealth, property, but to re- 
joice in the opportunity which war afforded them thus 
to aid in bringing to pass of "Dcr Tag," the day 
when there should be realized "Deutschland Uber 
Alles." 

Carry the illustration over to the other side and 
note what has been so often said about the influence of 
the great public schools of England. From many pens 
at many times it has been asserted over and over again 
that the battles of England were won on the playing 
fields of Eton — Harrow — Rugby, etc., as the case may 
be. What does it mean? It means one thing and one 
only — that the teachers at Eton — Harrow — Rugby made 
destiny for England. Through these teachers the ideals 
of British life and living, of sport and of war were 
developed and primed until the strain of war and the 
emerging of battle set them free for England and 
Britannia. 

It is a thought as old as the Catholic Church or 
older. The Jesuits have a saying that shows how com- 
pletely this early body of teachers recognized how 
absolutely the teacher makes destiny. Said the Jesuits 
— "Give us your boy until he is 14 years old and you 
may have him after that." They knew, O, so well, 
that they as teachers could so implant within him reac- 
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tions to his environment and that they could set up 
within him ideals of life and conduct so all-powerful, so 
completely possessing him and so automatically a part 
of his very life that a whole life-time of influence after 
that could not break their influence. 

Histo'ry is replete with illustrations of this very com- 
monplace but so little understood and less realized re- 
mark about the work of the teachers. Rousseau in lit- 
erature, Kant in philosophy, Luther in religion, Jeffer- 
son in American politics all are standard examples of 
those who did realize how mightily the teacher does 
influence destiny. It might well be said today — "Give 
me teachers and I will change the thinking of the 
entire South about any topic in a generation." The 
teacher wields a power beyond the control of parent, 
police, priest or potentate. Church, state, home, com- 
mercial and industrial interests may all well consider 
how they may enlist the power and control wielded by 
the teaching profession. 

In the cities the immigrants will take the word of 
the teacher when they will not accept even the assur- 
ance of their priest. Over and over again, in thousands 
of country communities all over this land the homes 
have been cleaned up, the outhouses made sanitary, the 
windows screened, the nursing bottles sterilized, the 
lowland drained, the hogs inoculated, the children vac- 
cinated, all because live teachers were in those com- 
munities making physical as well as moral and intel- 
lectual destiny. 

This is the sole claim of the teaching profession to 
a life-time of devotion and service. The physician 
heals the body and holds physical destiny in his hands. 
The lawyer keeps our feeble steps from wandering in 
forbidden paths — forbidden by man-made laws — and 
holds the destiny of property in his hands. The min- 
ister guides our erring feet according to the life of a 
perfect Master and helps us to control our spiritual 
destiny. The teacher sets us aright on the road to phys- 
ical health by teaching us how to develop the capacities 
for health with which we are born ; develops our moral 
sense and our sense of justice that keeps us in mood to 
give to our neighbor his just due and expect no more 
than that from him ; through precept and daily example 
helps us to realize as children on our spiritual inherit- 
ance and keeps us "right with God." Medicine, law, 
theology — noble and worthy professions but all so 
impossible, so futile and so helpless without the sister, 
— teaching. There is no sphere of human activity which 
teaching does not touch, no ability for the development 
of which it is not largely responsible, no realm of life or 
learning to which it cannot give an open sesame. Teach- 
ing as a profession stands on its own feet, it is justified 
of its own, it carries its own reward while destiny waits 
at its feet. 



AN EDUCATIONAL APPEAL 

BULLETIN, 1920, No. 29 of the United States 
Bureau of Education is an interesting and valu- 
able document on "The National Crisis in Education: 
An Appeal to the People." This is a report of the 
proceedings of the National Citizens Conference on 
Education called by Commissioner Claxton May 19 to 
21, 1920, at Washington, D. C. 

At this conference representative citizens were in- 
vited to be present and to discuss public education in 
its several relationships to the political, economic, ag- 
ricultural, religious and cultural welfare of our Ameri- 
can civilization. The speakers included representatives 
from Chambers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, Labor 
Unions, Women's Clubs, Farmers' Organizations and 
others. Representatives also of certain European 
countries were present and discussed the educational 
programs of their respective countries. 

Of particular interest and moment were the dis- 
cussions concerning the quality of the teachers in our 
public schools and the program for a further exten- 
sion of educational opportunities. Emphasis was laid 
in the discussions on such matters as the above and 
also on the problems of American illiteracy, health 
education, and the rural school. Particular interest 
attaches to the viewpoint expressed by Mr. Matthew 
Woll, representing the American Federation of Labor, 
the final sentence in his paper being, "The greatest 
crime that is committed today against Americanism, 
and the worst element in our society for the destruc- 
tion of Americanism is the element that opposes proper 
taxation in order that our educational institutions may 
grow and develop and bring into existence the great- 
est teaching force, the greatest educational system 
upon which, after all, our whole conception of dem- 
ocracy and its institutions fundamentally depend." 

Another very interesting viewpoint was expressed 
by Honorable Robert A. Cooper, governor of South 
Carolina, in these words, "We are beginning to realize 
in my section of the country that it costs less to pro- 
vide education than it does to support and endure 
ignorance." 

In less than twenty years the taxpayers of a certain 
mountain county in one of the Southern States spent 
something like $120,000 in the prosecution of persons 
who had violated the law with reference to intoxica- 
ting liquors. The person who gathered the statistics 
on the subject said this: 

"That would have been enough money and more than 
enough, to have provided adequate educational facil- 
ities for every person put on trial, as well as the mera- 
(Continued on page 37) 



